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xl MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

is significant, — with Mrs. Quickly of Eastcheap, of the Squire with Romeo, 
of the Merchant with Antonio, will reveal a difference of conception not 
to be explained by the passage from epic to drama, or even from Chaucer 
to Shakspere. It is rather a passage from medieval and partly communal 
conditions to a world which, in Burckhardt's phrase, has brought about the 
emancipation of the individual. Judged by his genius, Chaucer, like any 
great poet, belongs to no one period; judged by the conditions which 
governed the making of his poetry, he is mainly medieval. 

32. " The Prologue of the Wife of Bath's Tale." By Pro- 
fessor W. E. Mead, of the Wesleyan University. [Printed 
in Publications, xvi, 388 f.] 

33. "The Development of Middle English Final -ich, -ig, 
-y." By Professor George Hempl, of the University of 
Michigan. 

In the development of Germanic -Ic- into Middle-English -ic, -ich, and 
-y, the last form arose before a consonant. As the great majority of words 
begin with a consonant, this form gradually got the upper hand. In the 
Ormulim, the phonetic condition is still clearly shown : erjjfo's 16ft D 244, 
403, erWis k&re 4563, but eor\>Kc tihhte 4673, 10222, also spelled eorWike ahhte 
with silent -e 5667 ; but the form in -jj had begun to assert itself at the end 
of a line, even if the next line began with a vowel : hcei>eli% | Off D 79. 
The adverb — northern -lik(e), southern -lich(e) — fell in with the adjective, 
as did also everich, and had -ic or -ich before vowels, and -y before consonants 
(which usage is still reflected in Chaucer's everichon, everydeel, everywhere; 
but in all, the form in y ultimately prevailed. The inflected adjective 
and the full adverbial form in -like, -liche, continued in use (1) when the 
meter demanded the stress on the -i- and the retention of the weak syllable 
-e (gastlike lac 671 1, but gastliz lac 6706); (2) when a poet like Chaucer 
wanted a rime for riche. The pronoun ic, ich, y, had essentially the same 
development, but the fact that the syllable constituted a whole word, — 
which was often used alone and not infrequently stressed, — led to an earlier 
break-up of the original phonetic status. It thus appears that Old Norse 
is not responsible for -ly and that " the weak form " is not the explanation 
of either -ly or I. Furthermore, these forms are as indigenous in the 
South as in the North ; hence, texts with ich and I side by side are not on 
that account to be charged with a mixed dialect. 

34. " The Rhetoric of Verse in Chaucer." By Professor 
James W. Bright, of the Johns Hopkins University. 



